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“Nothing Extcnuate, nor sct down aught in malice,” yet our Country, our whole Country, 


and nothing but our Country, 
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TO THE PEOPLE, 

Gen, HARRISON of Ohio, and Gov, TYLER 
of Virginia, for President and Vico President of 
the United States, are the nomiuees of the late 
Harrisburg Convention. We rejoice at this nom- 
ination—it is ful) of hope, anc promise of future 
good—It is the work of patriotism—of disinte- 
rested devotion to the country, and is sanctioned 
by the deliberate judgment of one of the most 
august assemblies that ever convened in this Un- 
ion, It bas been no hasty matter—no sudden ebu- 
lition of excited, local feeling—It has not grown 
up ina day. Butit has been the concentration 
of the people’s best opinions, from the East and 
the West, the North and the South, from Village 
and Hamlet, from Town and Country; and it has 
been gathering and concentrating for years. It 
now comes forth in a voice of majesty and power, 
ahd is addressed to the best feelings of the heart, 
and the soundest judgments of the understanding of 
the whole American People. The nomination has 
proceeded upon no selfish views+-upon no sinister 
motives—-Nothing of a State or sectional charac- 
tee belopgs.to it—It is as broad and as free as 
the goodly land for which it is made—for the peo- 
ple and ‘the whole people; for the rights of the 
people——and all the people. 

And why is it, that this nomination has been 
madet What think yon, fellow-citizens, bas cal- 
led from their peaceful homes at this inclement 
season of the year, many of the oldest men of our 
country=-men who have giveu up the pride of 
life, and the love of power and place—What mo- 
tive induced them to travel hundreds, and some 
of them thousands of miles, to carry up the voice 
of their neighbors, and participate in this nomi- 
nation? What produced the harmony of feeling, 
and the union of action which there prevailed! 
What bridled the hot ambition of the South, and 
softened the frigid stubbornness of the North, aod 
reconciled the conflicting opinions of the West? 
Why that shout of patriotic joy arising sponta: 
neously, and without coucert from every member 
of the Convention, when the nominations were 
completed? Think you it was the popularity of 
the distinguished geatleman nominated! Far 
from it. They would not, and do not claim this 
high distinction for themselves! They are both 








| men, conscious of their own integrity, and of 


their efforts to serve their country, But they 
claim no superiority over other statesmen and 
patriots, They stand amidst the ranks of thou- 
sands of their fellow-citizens, boasting nothing, 
aad claiming nothing: but are willing still, to 
stand in the breach, to spend and be spent for 
their country’s welfare. No, fellow-citizens, it is 
not the personal popularity alone, of General 
Harrison, that has produced the great and har- 
monious result that we have just witnessed! Great 
and good as he 1s, faithful and patriotic as he bas 
ever proved himself—timely efficient in the field 
and always right and striking at the right point, 
in the State!—after all, it is not his personal 
popularity, we repeat, that has produced the con- 
ceutrated and harmonious action, that we have 
witnessed in this great Convention of the peopLe! 

There is a necessity growing out of the con- 
dition of our Government, and a fitness in the 
nomination—an adaptation of the means to the END, 
that far transcends the individual popularity of 
any man in the Republic, It is a rising up of 
the power of the people for measures and not for 
men-——a disposition to break down misrule, a ral- 
lying of the conservative power of the people to 
preserve the Constitution and the institutions of 
the country—It is ‘his, that has broke forth; and 
it has overleaped all distinctions of State pride— 
of man-woiship—of sectional feeling—It has broe 
ken down the middle walls and partitions of pri- 
vate prefferences and individual ambition, aad it 
comes forth as the deep, settled and determined 
voice of the conservative wisdom and strength 
of the nation! 

In times of peace and quietness, when all 
things go well--when the great and leading in- 
terests of the country are sound and healthy— 
when honest integrity is promoted, and vice and 
immorality eschewed--When, in fine, our Govern- 
ments, State and National, are administered with 
a reasonable regard to truth and Lonesty, and 
the well known and settled principles of prece- 
dent and constitutional law are fairly observed ; 
notwithstanding the efforts of ultra partizans, and 
the zeal and mock patriotism of domestic and for- 
eign demagogues, still the great body of the peo- 
ple will remain quiet-——We cannot, fellow-citi- 
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zens, excite fifteen or (wenty millions of people | tion.—But these facts have been already stated 
They | in this work. 
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There must be some cause! We have not ime, nor inclination 


for nothing !/ 
will not all arise as one man, unlese there be some to repeat them. If the cowotry has not seen and 
calamity in the land.—Say what you will about felt them :—if the people do not know what they 
it; and we address this remark to the sober and | are, they would not leliere, if one were to rise 
discreet of all parties. —‘* the whole of the sub- from the dead.—Let no maa plead ignorance on 
stantial people of a countrys will not rise np, pre- fhis subject--We all know the condition of the 
pare for action, and pit themselves against each country—We know that there has been no °' re- 
other. unless there is some great and moving ani form.” no “retrenciment,” no advance in Repub- 
grievious canse for it!—And what isthe cause? licao Government; and further we know, that for 
the last ten years 


As stated above, why is it, that we have witnessed our Republic bas been pts- 


this convention—ils great numbers--the immed- | TRACTED and DEBASED! !--our currency has been 
ate sacrifice of the individual feelings of its mem- | ruined—our confidence in one another has been 
bers, and the fiual union aod zeal of its ultimate _lessened--the perpetuity of our UNton has been 
ection? ‘doubted—our moral sense, as a people, has been 


We repeat now, what we have often said be- | corrupted—fraud and peculation has been coun- 
fore, in this publication, ‘* Jt is because that the tenanced 1n nich PLaces!! Woney has been of- 
Administration of our General Government tur fered and received in elections: and men in au- 
the last ten years, has been conducted fora par- | thority have seen itand known it, and said, amex! ! 
Y? The detailed rea- | Our Erecutive has ia part, been privy to these 

He has left bis high station of 
President of a great Nation, to wrangle and quar- 


ty, and not for the people 
sone to support the allegation, that this is the 
cause, bave already been given. 


transactions. 


In fact, we have. 


given line upon line, and precept upon precept. 
But lest our readers may have forgotten our re- 
marks, we will again state them :--And in the 
first place: the present administration of the 


Government, when it went into pewer, about fen 


years ago, promised “reform” and ‘‘retrench- 
ment.”” Those of us who hold the same senti- 


ments now, that we had ‘hen, did not see then, nor 


do we see now, precisely what this promise meant. 
Tp truth and in fact, 
we did not know what wanted to be * reformed,” 
or what 


But the promise was made! 


‘* retrenched’—The Government was 
then expending about twelve or thirteen millioas 


a year, and we thought that this was close culling | 
in its strength ani its might---ia the union of 
‘its hopes and its best judgment. 


enough :--But great and popular men, said that 
the administration was extravagant--that we must 
RETRENCH. Well, the word refrench and reform 
went forth--Liltle men, with great names, came 
forth in the cause, and *‘ retrenchment and refurm,”’ 
was the order of the day, and the burden of their 
song; and what has been the result? Why, six- 
teen millions of people have been looking on for 


rel, plead, flatter and fawn in low party meetings, 
to retain his place and his popularity and power, 


and more than all, he has never dared, since his 
elevation to his present office, to come ont and 
say who he is, and what he is, and where he is, 


upon any of the great leading topics of the good 


country over which he presides!! Again—-men 
are kept in places that every lonest, intelligent 
man in the Union, knows to be corrupt.—--But why 


should we pursue this subject? If what we have 


said in this work heretofure, is of no avatl, what 


-we could now say and would say, if we bad time 
and room, would profit nothing. 


But the country has rallied ; it has come forth 


It has directed 
us to a rallying point---We bave now our candid- 
ate---it is not the man, but the principles he sup- 
ports--- THE CONSTITUTION AND THE COUNTRY.”'=-- 


Let us rally under this banner, and come forth in 
our strength. 


It is to arrest these evils, and to 








/turo back the stream of corruption and misrule, 
these ten years past, to see & feel & appreciate the that the Convention was held---It is to stay the 
effects of this promised “ retrenchment” and *‘ re- | plague, that there has been so much concession 
form! !—~—-and what have they got!—-Yes, yes, | 294 compromise and union---Let us come forth, 
what have they got? In the name of our country, | %& §8Y again, in the majesty of truth, intelligence 
what retrenchment have they got?) What reform (yea, iutelligence, that bas been so much hooted 
have they got!—\What useless expenditure as | 9t) 294 honest purpose: and if we fail, we will 
been cut short!—What extravagance hasbeen stup- | 0M!Y fail with the constitution, and the best 
ped? In what particular, is the Government %°P2% Of our country! 

more careful, more saving, more vigilant, more 
economical, more wise, prudent and just, thao 
it was before'’—Let the facts answer this ques- 





| *' This ia not the cause of Party, or of Faction, 
or of any individual,” but the cause of the people, 
ane of civil and political righte. 





® on 
BRETEENCIUEN TT --a8 practiced by the 


In our article in the last Expositor, under the a- | 
bove title, we showed that the party in power, 
notwithstanding their promises of retrenchment, 
have actually increased our expenditures almost 
one hundred per cent per annum, on an average, | 
for the last ten vears. ‘This isa violation of pub- 
lic fatth—shameful enough. But its enormity does | 
not fully appear at the first view. It will be recol. | 
lected, some have already admitted to the fact, 
that the party charged that the administration of | 
Mr. Adams was “ruinously extravagant.” The | 
administration of this gentleman, it will be recol | 
lected, cost but twelve millions and a Lalt of dollars 
perannurm, onan average.—And it was this expen: | 
diture that wasto be retrenched. The promises of | 
the partvy,as we have seen, amuunted to about | 


this: —“ Fellow-citizens, twelve and a half mil- 





lions per annum is more than your government 
should cost you.—Place its administration in our 
hands and it shalt not cost you as much by many 
millions. Your expenditures shall not exceed ten 


millions per annum, at the utmost.” ‘The people | 


took them at their word—and lo! our expendi- | 
tures are now forty-one millions per amnum. But, | 
suppose they had kept their promises, and admin- 
istered the government for fen millions per annum, | 
during the ten years they have had the affairs in | 
their hands their expenditures would have been | 
one hundred millions only. But instead of this, 
they are two huadred and sixty-six millions. — 
Here is the smali difference between promises and | 
performances, of one hundred and fifty-six mil- 
lions of dillars; a difference of exactiy one huo- 
dred and sixty-six per cent. ‘This is keeping thei | 
promises with a vengeance. ‘They promised to re- 
duce our expenditures twenty-five per cent.; but 
they have increased them one hundred per cent. 

What say you to this, fellow citizens-——-Whigs 
and Vanocrats? Is it right--should it be tolera- 
ted? Are such public servanis deserving of your 
support—or should they be removed to make room 
for honest men? 


But let us look a moment at the intent with 
which these promises of retrenchment was made. 
Was it made in good faith? If it was, then the 
result has proven one of two things--either that 
those who made it, were ignorant of the responsi- 
bilities they assumed, or that they have since be 
come profligate aid corrupt, beyond all example. 
But the party never expected or intended to redeem 
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late and present Administrations, 





it. It was to be 





a Ss 
“Kent to the ear— 
* But broken to the hope. 





And so it lias been. But the people have at last 


detected the villainy; and they will no doubt, pro 
nounce upon the “spoils men,” through the ballot 
box, at the great contest of the ensuing fall, the 
sentence “depart ye wicked and slothful servants!” 


a sentence to which an honest world will respond, 
Amen! 


But this party informed us more than ten years 
ago, through their great chief, Gen. Jackson, in 
his first Inaugural Address, that “a profuse expen- 
diture of the public moneys was calculated to en- 
gender public and private profligacy.” ‘Tne bur- 
then of that inaugural, is economy and reform.” 
Obtain i, reader, if you have it not, together with 
his first annual message, and preserve it, that you 
may see how strange, by their practices on these 
Important subjects, contrast with their precepts.— 
Well, we have seen that the whole party condemn- 


,ed the administration of Mr. Adams, on account 


of his profligate expendiures— under this gentle- 


|man, the expenditure of twelve and a half mil- 


lions was deemed outrageously ‘ profuse, and in 
its effecte, calculated to plunge, and actually plung- 
ing both “officers and people”? into the very depths 
of prifligacy and corruption. [Read inaugural, 
and message above refered to.] Suppose these 
wiseacres of the party were correct, what conclusion 
will follow from such premises?-—Let us see. If 
the expenditures of thirteen millions per annum, 
will corrupt the officers of a government, what will 
be the effect of the annual expenditure of forty 
millions per annum, by the same government. 
The increase of corrup'ion must be as the increase 
of the cause. ‘The party in power, are annually 
expending forty millions. What then must be the 
state of their morals? But Mr. Adams was in 
power but four years. If then, the enjoyment 
of power during four years with the annual ex- 
penditure of twelve or thirteen millions, so cor- 
rupted and contaminated Mr. Adams and his 
party, as to render them unworthy of longer re- 
tention in their places, what must be the condition 
of those now in power, who have ruled during the 
period of ten long years in expenditures, never 
less than that sum, and often trippling it. If it 
can, with the shadow of truth, be said that an ex- 
penditure af from ten to fifteen millions, tended to 
“engender profligacy,” what must be the effect of 
an expenditure of from fifieen to forty millions 
per annum, and that extended through the protract- 
ed lapse of ten rears. The answer is easy—it is 
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! ‘ J 
plain that the party in power is corrupt. Yes, fel- by the States, and the General Government shall 
low citizens, if the administration of Mr. Adams | have redeemed its millions of sub-Treasury shin- 
was tainted a little, the party now in power, stink- | plasters, and restored to the people a sound and 
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eth. And ifthe Adams party were ri ally corrupt, uniform currency, such as it had during the admin- 
the Van Buren party are ready to tumble to pieces istration of Mr. Adams; by the time the people 


from putrefaction and the very rottenness of cor |shall have re built their crushed and ruined for- 
’ . 











ruption, 
swing at gold and power ever made any party, in 
any, aye, or every country. 


Ave, they are’as corrupt as the fullest | 


tunes, crushed by the wicked experiments of a 


| ° ° 
heartless adininistration, and repaired and healed 


our violated and bleeding National Constitution 


But what have we received as a compensation and re-established its supremacy and the suprema- 


for this vast increase in our expenses?--Why, glo- 
ry!--Nothing but glory '--That our government ts 


ey of the laws, they will have found out the intrin- 
sic worth of all this vain and costly glory, if they 


any better than it was under Mr. Adams, no one | do not long before. 


will pretend.--That the condition of things to | ‘ 
| Whig and Vanburenite: Awake! arouse! 


general, is be‘ter—more stable or more propitious 


honest Vanocrats, (and we admit, gladly, that there 
are many such,) do not pretend to claim. What 
then, have we got to compensa‘’e us for this vas: 
ncrease in our governmental expenses? We answer 
again; nothing but glory!--the poor glory of hav- 
ing lived “under such chiefs.’” But a demagogue 
of the party in power, would answer; Sir: this is 
not ali the glory we have gained under Mr, Jack- 
son and Mr, Van Buren. Look, sir, at the glory 
we have gained by the numerous and successful 
wars of these two illustrious men. There is the 
Black Hawk war—the Canada war—in which a 
whole ship load of American citizens were cruelly 


their blazing vessel over the falls of Niagara.— 
There 1s the Florida war, in which, during two 
years hard fighting, we have succeeded in capturing 
one chief, by violating the flag of truce-—in killing 
some two or three hundred of the handful of halt 
armed savages opposed to us--while taking one 
watmpum belt and two rusty tomahawks as treph- 
ies of our military prowess. And besides these 
wars, there is the war on the United States Bank— 
on the Jvcal banks, and the general war agains! 
the banking system—the war on the currency, 
and last, though not least, the war against the cred- 
it of the people. Verily, we haveaa warlike gov- 
ernment. 

We leave the people to put their ow) estimate on 
the value of all the glory acquired by these 
numerous wars, They wil, by and by, if they 
have not already, awake to their Judgment up, 
this important subject. They have already actual. 
ly paid for it, in the way of increased expen 
ditures, one hundred and thirty-five or forty mil- 
lions of dollars; and by the time they shall have 
paid off the two hundred millions of debte owed 











Fe)low-cilizens, we say to you, one and all, 
Count 


to the general interes's of community, even the the cost of your government, and see if your pub- 


lic servants have rendered or are rendering to you, 
in any shape or form, whatever, an equivalent for 
your hard earned gold and silver, which they have 
so profligately wasted, or more wickedly plunder- 
ed, and fur the injury which they have done to your 
currency and commerce, and to all your greatest 
national interests, by their heartless and wicked ex- 
periments, made without regard to your welfare, 
merely to subserve party ends and preserve their 
places and their access to the people's gold! 





** Wiaizsery, 
As the loco focos elegantly express it, is now 


‘in the ascendant, and ‘* UNION, FOR THE SAKE OF 
butchered by the British, and then sent adrift in 


THE Unton,” is now the main thing to be regar- 
ded. The Political wheel is revolving,and from the 
nadir we shall in 1841, mount to the zenith. The 
soil of America is uncongenial to the growth of 
coriuption and misrule, it may, indeed it has sprung 
up, like rank and noxious weeds, for afew years, 
out lacking depth of soil begin to wither and de- 
cay. Justso with Locofucoism, It has had its day 
of prosperity, but its sun is well nigh down,—it 
will set in gloom—a day of retributive Justice is 
at hand. We seldom dealin the prophetic, and 
never makean assertion without believing it true; 
for unce, however, we will indulge a little in de- 
claring itto be our solemn conviction that Gen. 
Harrison the OLD FARMER of NORTH BEND 
—the Cinciynatus of Ohio, will be elected Presi. 
dent of the United States by a large majority. 
Mark tiis prediction, Neverhave the Whigs been 
so cordially united as at the present time.—Mis- 
fortunes in common have aroused common sym- 
pathies, and common feelings are enlisted to put 
down common evils. A war, fatal tothe best in- 
terest of ourcommon country,bas been successfully 
waged by tbe party now in power. The farmer, 
| the tiller of the soil, the laboring man, the me- 
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chanic, the produce dealer, and the merchant, be- | which in all human probability will give support to 


gin to reap the bitter fruits of locofoco misrule, | 
and a plentiful harvest of tares they have of it — 


Who, it may be asked, has blighted the farmers’ 
golden harvest! the locofoco policy, 
cut down the prices of produce, Pork, Wheat, 
Who 


has driven merchants and other trading men to 


&c.1? locoloco tinkering with the currency. 


distresy their debtors, in order to meet liabilities 


abroad, because the banks cannot accommodate , 


as heretofore! 


the great arteries of trade, commerce, and man- | 


ufactures, The eyes of the People are opening 


to these astounding truths, and the authors of their 


calamity begin to appear odious in their sight.-- | 


The mask is beginning to be torn off, and all 
will yet be well. 





For the Investigator and Expositor. 

Never, since the organization of the Jackson 
party to wage war upon every national interest for 
personal aggrandizement, have those who are feel- 
ingly alive to the prosperity and honor of their coun- 
try, had presented to them stronger grounds for 
hope, than at the present moment. It is ouly for 
every Whig to be assured of this fact, which will 
prompt him tohis duty, and the Nation at once ri- 
ses triumphantly from its present degraded and em- 
barrassed condition, to a state of prosperity and 
honor. 

The object of this communication is to verify the 
truths embraced by the foregoing remarks, and if 
possible, to remove from some minds the depres- 
sing doubts entertained by many of the Whig party 
in Ohio, which is doing incalculable injury, by 
blighting the zeal, and fritting away the energy of 
its members. 

The Harrisburgh Convention has now risen and 
fortunately for the country, has with patriotic devo- 
tion to its great interests, nominated W. H. Har- 
RISON for the Presidency. I say fortunately ; for, hon- 
or, admire and respect Mr Clay as we may, Gen. 
Harrison, without a shadow of doubt, is at this mo- 
ment decidedly the most popular candidate for the 
ballot box; while his prompt energy and incorrup- 
tiable integrity of character, are demanded by the 
exigencies of the nation. 


To present this question in its most practical 
form, it is proposed to make out three lists of the 
States, with their probable votes, to which all may 
refer, and judge for themselves upon the accuracy 
of the estimates; the first will include those states 





Who has 


Locofcco hostility to the banks, | 





the Whig candidate. The second, those which 
have shown a vacillating, unsteady political condi- 
tion, and whose votes, for this and other causes, 


are uncertain. Third, those states which in all 


| probability will remain under the influence of Van 


Burenism, even with its most factious aud disgus- 
ting features. Before an exhibition of these lists, 
there are general considerations alike applicable 


to the three, that in order, skould preceed them. 


The first is the influence likely to be produced,by 


| the blighting effects every where felt; inthe work 


shop; on the farm; in the Counting-room, and at 
the Wharves, by the ruinous policy of the last and 
present administrations--the corroding curse, that is 
eating out the substance of the People, has never 
fallen on the whole country until now. Until now, 
it has never reached the great body of primitive 
operatives, and they,have never yet realized the ne- 
cessity of reform. Indeed, the illusive influence of 
high prices, has left them little to think or care a- 
bout the matter; but not so in 1840, when every 
man instead of Bentonian gold, will see an impale 
pable transparency through the meshes of his purse, 
ind beyond it, the attenuating influence of bad 
government. 


Many reflecting, independent minded men, who 
have hitherto supported the present administra- 
tion, will be brought in 1840, to reflect on the ne- 
cessity of refurm, and will heartily unite in that 
measure, while many others will have good rea- 
sons for withholding their zealous support from a 
power so destructive to their best interests. 

Again; the Whigs, who yield with reluctance to 
party organization—are usually careless of their 
franchise, and frequently never attend at the polls, 
will, in 1840, feel a stimulating incentive by thie 
falling off of their current income, which has nev- 
er before addressed them; and none, who have 
just confidence in the intelligence of their coun- 
trymen, can doubt; if the Whigs alone will do 
their duty, no fears need be entertained for the re- 
sulta 

The local interests, prepossessions and jarings, 
which interfere with the harmony of State elec- 
tions, producing arbitrary majorities, will not be 
felt in the approaching general election, when na- 
tional questions will alone come up for discussion, 
and when our comparative condition in 1828, and 
1840, will become the emphatic weight of argu- 














ment addressed to those who are well instructed | 
in the general application of the maxim, ‘* That a | 
tree shall be known by its fruit.” 
The General Government, with its train of of- | 
ce-holders and expectants, which have, for the lyst | 
few years, openly professed to use a part of their) 
income, and all their influence in controlling elec- | 
tions, cannot concentrate their resources ina gen- 
eral election as they have done in Siate elec- | 
tions occurring in detail. 


' 


And further, Mr. Van Buren has been deserted | 
by his long standing friends, doubtless, not with- | 
out good reasons—as all will naturally think: while | 
his native State, and those around her, who best) 
know the man, have indignantly thrust him from 
their favor, and the question will arise: shall the 
political prodigal, who has been kicked out by 
his own kith and kin, receive honor and confi- 
dence from strangers? Common sense, ard fire- 
side ethics, forbid it, and the people will respond 
to the moral. 

The whiga are now, for the first time, united in 
their plan of opposition. ‘I'hey have no longer to 
submit to the ruinous consequences of divided 
opinion, which is always more fatal on political | 
questions than any other. ‘They can now march | 
with unbroken plialanx to their object, and who 
can rationally doubt their success? 

And lastly: look upon the two candidates, and 
judge which will be the most likely to concilliate 
favor from a hardy, industrious, and intelligent 
people. On the one side vou have a tricking dan- 
dy lawyer, whose whole life has been spent among 
political manceuverings, by which he has made 
himself, his family, and kin, rrincely rich. 

On the other hand, you have an old, retired 
General, with great civil experience, who has 
spent his life in the service of his country, and 
With opportunities of accumulating immense wealth, 
by speculating on the public, has retired to his p:t- 
rimonial farm, with no other wealth than his great 
experience, his honor, and his integrity. 

It is believed the foregoing views, clearly justi- 
fy an inference, that on the approaching Presiden-. 
tial contest, an immense revolution wil have ta- | 
ken place in favor of the whig cause, and the | 
Whig Candidate. ‘That the settled Whig States | 
will have increased their majorities, and in the| 
vacillating states where administration iciectiea | 





{ 
| 


} 
‘ 





now exist, the strength of its partizans will have | 
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been broken down and disappeared. 


Upon this conclusion, is offered the proposed 


‘estimates, under implicit belief, that no impartial 


nan, upon a careful survey of their merits, will, 


for a moment, dissent from their accuracy. 


The States which, in all human probability, 


will support Gen, Harrison on the Wiig ucket, 
will give that gentleman 188 votes, as follows: 


New York + © - = += + - = © 42 
Virgin - + © © © © 2 et 8 ew 
Kentucky - - + + + - + + + + J 
North Carolina - - + © - «© « J§ 
Massachu-etts + - - - - © + = I|4 
Georgia - - - - + © = = = © Il 
Connecticut - - - - + = « = « 8 
New Jersey - - - - - + + © = 8 
Vermont - + + + © + © = «© + 7 
Louisiana - - - © - = © © «© «= § 
Rhode lsland- - - - - + + + + 4 
Michigan - - - - + + = = + = 8 
Delaware > - © © - ee e we « 8 

Total, 158 


One hundred and fifty-eight votes elects the 
Whig candidate, by 11 majority: the whole num- 
ber being 294 votes. But, under a like degree of 


probability, Gen. Harrison will obtain the votes of 
Ohio and Indiana. 


Votes already enumerated - - - + 158 
Ohio - - - - + = «+ © © © = Qi 
Indiana - + «+ - = © © © © 9 

Total, 188 


which gives the General a majority of 41 votes, 
certain. 
Doubtful States, more likely, for reasons given, 


to support the Whig cause, than the administra- 
tion, viz: 


Pennsylvania - + Pre ahs. oh 
Tennessee - - - + -~ eo «eo § 
South Carolina - - + - « « - - ll 
Maryland - - “eseesee i 
meein@ © < « 8 ee 2 eo et exe 
Illincis- - - ¢  * © cade 

Total, 81 


The States that, in all probability, will continue 


to support the present administration, are 5, giving 
25 votes as follows: 


New Hainpshire 
Alabama 
Missis=ippi 
Missouri 
Arkansas 


Total, 





c- 


elected a nullifying Governor, should not hive been 
included in the Whig list, but those who compre- 
hend the principles on which the lute election in 
that State was decided, will entertain no such opin- 
ion. 

The party divisions of the South are peculiar to 
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ty that would be implied to a perfect conscious: 
ness of the whole extent of its mischievousness, 
He was willing to believe that he uttered it with 
levity-—a very criminal levity, however, and such 
as dues more to reconcile men’s minds to great ofF- 





fences against morality and law, than the gravest 
lessons of wickedness. 


| IIe had nothing to do 
themselves, they take sides under Union and States) with the individual; he spoke of the words, which 


right parties; the former, has been the natural ally | were iu every body’s mouth, and which had be- 


‘ ' » the a how com. 
of the Whigs, and the latter, has hitherto acted with | Come the formula and the plea of the most im 


the spoils or Loco fuco party, but late demonstra: | inoral and demoralizing practic. that had ever pre-e 
1¢ Bp BO parry» , vailed in any country pretending to have the least 


tions in the election of Speaker in Congress ,show | respect for its institutions. And he repeated that 
clearly, they have become disgusted with the jock-| in no collection of the maxims of systematized 


evings of Mr Van Buren and bis frends, and that, Mbervism in no record of the eying and doings 


the whole States right party from Virginia to Ala- | ning of the world up to the present moment, been 
bama, may henceforth he considered as allies to | allowed, in God's inscrutable providence, to mis- 


the Whigs. jlead and sport with and trample upon the human 
Much detail of argument might be adduced in sup- | SPe*'es 48 if they were the predestined dupes and 


: ; iy as _bond-slaves of usurpation and imposture, was there 
port of the foregcing estimates, which is thought’ to be met with a sentence more perverse in prin- 


best to omit, since brevity in facts, is often more ef- ciple, more profligate in character, more pernicious 
ficient than labored demonstration. in tendency, more entirely at war with every no- 
tion of good government, or any semblance of so- 
cial order, than that which treated the offices, the 
dignities, the powers, the high and holy trusts of 
a great nation, as so mych plunder to be fought 
for and distribu'ed in the strife of unprincipled fac- 
tions, like the booty of acamp of ‘lartars, or a 
prize made by a gang of pirates. When Fouche, 
(for, said he, it was Fouche, and not Talleyrand— 
give the devil his due!) in reply to some good, sim: 
ple-hearted man, who had spoken of the murder 
of the Duke d’Enghien as a crime, said, “it was 
worse—it was a blunder,” Europe, corrupt and 
profligate as we think it is; stood aghast, or affect: 
ed (and that was something) to stand aghast, at 
the infernal irony—the diabulical sang froid of the 





We publish the fullowing speech of Mr, Legare, 
as pertinent to the tone and objects of this work. 
It was delivered at New York,and was called forth 
by the occasion of a public dinner; but it treats 
of topics of great and general interest, and should 
be read for its bold and fearless patriotism, by 
every honest man in the country. 


Mr. Lecare™ has said that the two great leading 
expedients of the Administration to bolst r up its 
power were WAR AND SPOILS; and, after hav- 
ing dwelt upon the divisions attempted to be cre- 
ated between the different classes of society, as 


falling under the former head, he proceeded to phrase. And certainly he was not disposed to say 
speak of the effect of the latter as follows: |any thing to mitigate the horror it inspired. He 
lle said he would venture to make a bold asser-| had jo doubt that, if one were painting an ideal 
tion—he would affirm that there was now here to of Machiavelism, it was just such a phrase as would 
be found in the annals of pulitical corruption and | be put into the mouth of the hero. But looking 
downfall—not even in the Italy of the 15th and | at its zendency—trying it by the test of utility, ia 
16th centuries, proverbially infamous for the prai-| the long run it was innocence itself compared with 
ses which a Machiavel best»wed upon the crimes | the maxim in question. 
a Borgia perpetrated—a sentence more replete| It was far more calculated to shock than to se- 
with cold-blooded, remorseless, audacious jacobin-| duce. Murder had no charms; there were terrors 
iam-—more steeped in cynical and shameless prof- | that scared theboldest from doing it; there were 
ligacy—more utterly inconsistent with the dignity furies that agitated the most remorseless that had 
of Governments, and all the great ends of civil' done it. Above all, it was not apt, except in times 
society, than that which had been ascribed to a gen-| of frenzv, to become epidemic and popular. A 
tleman who had once played a conspicuous part in| nation of assassins had been reckoned among the 
the politics of this State, and would do so agaia | curiosities of history, and nobody could have tho't 
unless the good cause should triumph at the ap-|a recurrence of such a thing possible, had it not 
proaching election, and-that “in spite of all lamen-| been for what the French convention had done. —- 
tations here or elsewhere:” he meant the saying| But the sentiment he referred to had the signal de- 
that the offices of the country were spoils of vic-| merit of being fatally practical. It addressed it- 
tory—interpreted as that saying had been by the jself to all the ruling passions of men; to avariog, 
practice of the Government. fo ambitton, to pride, to vanity, to that great min- 
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ter-vice, the source of so many others, more indo- | “equallest, the justest and the noblest” of al: forms, 
lence and love of ease. It served naturally to because merit is sure of its reward under it; be- 
rally a party, or rather a faction, and to throw the cause talent, and integrity, and zeal for the public 
lead of it into the hands of the most unscrupulons | service, however unaided by patronage or cabal, 
and reckless men. And, as if to leave no doubt | never fail to make their way to distinction, and to 
of the gu? animo of this abominable maxim, what impress upon the character of the whole commu- 
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had they heard in the very hall of the Seuate, that 
most exalted and privileged body, composed of 
but fifiv-two men out of sixteen tmillrons—-that 
more than Roman Sena‘e, as in theory at least it 


nity the dignity and the elevation that belong to 
them. But what is the practice of our rulers, un- 
der the execrable system of which I am speaking? 
‘To talk of merit however extraordinary, ts consid- 





is—a!mo-t a Congress of ambassadors, represent- ered as mere raving —to recommend a man to any 
ing the majesty of sovereign States? There,— | branch of the public service only on account of 
even there they had seen the doctrine pushed to | Ais pre-eminent fitness for it, isto make your sim- 
still more licentious cousequences, and heard it) plicity a subject of derision at court. This 1s lit- 
almost openly avowed that the men thus rewarded (erally exact. ‘The question is, “what have you 
with “ihe spoils” for past services were expected done to help the cause at an ele ction?” That is 
to retain them by future ones, in violating the | the whole duty ofa patriot. The language which 
freedom of elections, and sedulously corrupting | the candidate holds to him who rep resents the ma- 
the morality of our people! jesty of the people, and is clothed in the awful at- 
Now, (said Mr. Lecarr,) what, in the name of | tribute of supreme power, under the immense ree 
common sense, are you to expect from functiona- | sponsibility it imposes, is something like this: “TI 
ries appointed on such principles and such condi- | led ten men to the polls, [ must be a tide-waiter,” 
tions? What but the very things that are every | says A. “lL led up a bundred,” says B, “1 demand 
day becoming more and more disgracefully famil- | a high place in the custom-house.” “And I,” says 
iar? Do you wonder that men chosen for their | C, “caused many luudreds to perjure themselves 
appetite for plunder--as yuu yourselves call it--|—to stain their souls with crime against God and 
and their skill in obtaining it, sh uld exercise their, man.” “Be thou a justice!” cries the eager Ex- 
talents as plunderers at your expense, when you | ecutive—“and go on in well-doing.” 
give them the means of doing so? Have you any| Mr. Lecarr said he might push this subject a 
right to com; lain that when in office they act up | good deal further, and show the moral havoc which 
to the principles for which you rewarded them with | such a principle would uecessarily work in society, 
office? Accordingly the Administration showed, | but he turned away with shame and disgust from 
by the shape which they gave to their favorite the revolting theme. But there was oue conse- 
measure at the last session, that they counted as quence of it too important to be omitted. Hither- 
little on the honesty of their nominees as the Pub-| to he had spoken of the effects of the system on 
lic have reason todo. By one of those bold—-not | the character of the nominee, and, of course, of 
to say impudent—inconsistencies of which, on all | the department of public affairs committed to his 
subjects, they are habitually guilty, not only with | charge. There was another aspect of the subject; 
impunity, but almost without censure as without | he meant the effect of the same principle on the 
apology, in that very bill,* bottomed on the as-j| relation between the Executive and its subordi- 
sumption that the public moneys would be safer | nates. That was just what arbitrary and corrupt 
in the hands of their public officers than in the | power always suffers frum its instruments. This 
keeping of the banks, and after a world of argu-|never fails, It is the tyrant's doom all the world 
ment and statistics to prove it, they inserted a|round, that he is the slave of his janizaries.— 
clause intended to introduce a little of what the | Does any man doubt this who has eyes to see what 
President in his Message called “severe and salu-| has been passing before us withio the two last 
tary” legislation, just to remind those trustworthy | years? Did not the developements made to the 
patriots of the only security the Government has | House during the last session, hasty and imperfect 
to depend on in regard to them! ‘To prove their | as the investigation necessarily was, show that fact 
entire confidence in the agents they recommend | beyond all doubi? Ilad they not read the most 
to our choice, they enlarge the penal code; and extraordinary correspondence that had ever been 
when they build a safe or a sub-treasury to keep | printed between the head of the ‘Treasury and 
their moneys, they erect by the @ide of ita peni- — of his defaulters in office? “Will you be so 
tentiary to keep the keepers! good as to resign,” says the Secretary in his most 
[This passage having occasioned loud applause | inoffensive manner. “Faith, but I will not!’ 
and laughter, Mr. Lecare went on to say:] says the sturdy demagogue. “Then, give up the 
But, gentlemen, to treat a subject so serious in | public money?” ‘I won't do that either, and be- 
& manner more suitable to its gravity and impor- | ware liow you touch me—we are strong, and we 
tance: The idea of republican government in its can shake your administration about your ears.” 
purity and perfection is, that it is the best possible | This had not been confined to obscure persons 
scheme of distributive justice—-that it is the and to distant places. In the city of Washington 
*See Mr. Wright's bill for the better keepiug of | itself—-in the face of the whole nation—a scene 
the public moneys. ‘had oceurred which had attracted little attention, 
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because (he supposed) such things are becoming | zeal and earnestness by the Whigs of the whole 


mere matters of course. He meant what had ta- 
ken place on the appointment of that very worthy 


gentleman, Mr. Muhlenburg, to the place which |Gen. HARRISON. 
he now holdsof Ministerat Vienna. ‘The present | 


Union. We do not say that there are not men 
who would have preferred another name to that of 
Mr. CLAY, one of the 
purest patriots of this or any other land, has a deep 


Collector of Philadelphio, Mr. Wolf, was at that hold on the affections of the People—the readers 
time filling the highly responsible and respectable | of this paper need not be told that we are among 


office of Comptroller of the ‘Treasury at the seat 
of Government. tle had been a rival candidate 
with Mr. Muhlenberg for the place of Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 





those who anaiously desired his nomination--and 
there are multitudes every where to whom his 
nomination would have been peculiarly acceptable, 


When, therefore, the appointment | Mr. WEBSTER, the great statesman of the East, 


of that gentieman to Austria was announced, in| has also numerous friends, would have rejoiced to 


the true spirit of a system which teaches every | bear his standard aloft in the battle 


General 


popular leaer of the day to regard the country | SCOTT, although a new candidate, has still many 


aud its Government as his property —as mere spoils 
—this gentleman is said to have re. arded the nom- 
ination of his late competitor to something higher 
than his own place as injustice to himself. He 
accirdingly resented it in the proper spirit. He 
threw up his commission of Comptroller in dis- 
gust, and was ready to retire to the bosom of that 


People who, he seemed to think, would be sure to | 


make common cause with him for such a personal 
wrong, although neither he nor they had any other 
fault to find with the Administration, being then, 
as they now are, its devoted supporters. Well, 
what was the course of the Executive? Did he 
say to the man whvse conduct was so flagrant an 
offence to the dignity of the country—who had 
dared, on a personal ground of that kind, to in- 
fringe the liberty of the Executive itself in the ex- 
ercise of its most undoubted prerogative for a high 
national purpose—did the President tell him, in 
that language of lofty and severe because well- 
merited rebuke which such a preposterous preten- 
sion on the part of any citizen of this country ought 
to call down upon his head, “Go! begone! if there 
were no other reason for dismissing you, this is 
enough; go,and see whether the People of Penn- 
sylvania are ready to make your imaginary private 
griefs a ground of public war. I shall defend the 
honor of the Government and fulfil the duties of 
my station at every hazard.” No, gentlemen, you 
know it was not so; you haveallheard that Mr. Wolfs 
demands were treated as quite reasonable, and that 
he is now the successor as Collector of Philadel- 
phia of his own successor as Comptroller of the 
Treasury. If this is not history, let it be denied; 
if it is, what will posterity say of 1, and how can 
the People of this country—how can you bear it? 


From the New York Empire State. 
The Nomination, 

The question is settled. ‘l’he Whig Convention 
at Harrisbug, after full and mature deliberation— 
after consulting together, and comparing the wish- 
es and preferences of the different sections of the 
country one with another—animated solely by the 
desire to designate TNE MAN who can lead us to 
Victory in the coming contest—have presented the 
name of WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, of 
Ohio, as the Whig Candidate for the Presidency. 
The nomination is a good one; and we feel as- 
sured that it will be responded to with heart-felt | 











admirers, who would have rallied with zeal under 
his banner. The friends of each and all of these 
great men—lovking alone to the best pood of the 
Country—have been together at Harrisburg; and 
have there agreed to merge all personal preferen- 
ces in the general good, and to sacrifice on their 
country’s aliar, all private wishes and predilections. 
We therefore hail the Nomination with joy—and 
sha!l support it with all our hearts, 

The name of the illustrious Farmer of the 
North-Bend is familiar to the Nation. As the 
pioneer in the redemption of the Great Wes: from 
the dominion of the savage, and the planting of 
New States in the valley of the Ohio—the name 
of WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON stands pre- 
eminent. As Governor of the North-Western Ter- 
ritory,and asa Delegate in Congress, he endeared 
himself to the emigrant multitudes from the old 
states, who were planting in that then wilderness, 
the germs of the prosperous and populous com- 
munities of the West. As negotiator with the In- 
dian tribes, he added millions of acres to the pub- 
licdomain. And while by his admirabie feresight and 
good conduct, he kept the hostile savages in check, 
who, during the four years preceding the war of 
1812, were excited to depredations by British em- 
tnissaries——he maintained domestic tranquility in 
the new settlements—the administration of justice 
was preserved—and the wilderness blossomed as 
the rose. 

After the war commenced, and defeat and dis- 
aster followed the footsteps of the generals who 
preceded him on the frontiers—the People called 
on General HARRISON to head their patriot vol- 
unteers; and with a consummate generalship 
that attracted the notice of the Nation, he led 
them to victory. He succeeded, against difficul- 
ties almost insurmountable, in maintaining his line 
of advance, and contributing to the destruction of 
the British fleet, the capture of Malden, and the 
overthrow of the army of Proctor. 


General HARRISON has also proved his fitness 
for the station, by eminent public services as a 
statesman and civilian. As Representative and 
Senator in Congress, and Minister of the United 
States abroad, he has universally attracted the re- 
gard of his fellow-citizens. In the words of the 
venerable General Van Renssetaer of Albany, 
himself a soldier and common patriot of HAR- 
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RISON under Wayne, we may say, “None can 
better meet exigencies of the times. [le is pru 

dent, hones, upright, highly gifed as a scholar, 
and excellent as aman; and seems fitted above 
all others, to unite the American people and bring 
us back tothe paliny diysof the Republic. Gen- 
eral Uarrison bas done nothing to bre g himself 
forward asa candidate. No man can say that he 
will personally profit: by his election; but all who 
know him must be sensible that the country al 
large will be the gainer. Against him no bitter- 
ness of feeling, no long smothered enmity, nu par- 
ty jealousies, no private piques can operate. All 
will be dear to liam, who love their country, and al! 
will be recognized by him as his friends und fel- 
low-countrymen.” 





From the N. Y. Exprese. 

THE MERITS OF GENERAL MARRISON, 

Tne remark of George Metcalf of Kentucky, in 
the Harrisburgh C nveation, of Gen. Hirrison, that 
no man who had dune so much for his country, had 
been so ill requited, is ne exagyeration as any body 
will see, who looks into the history of this country 
from 1790 to 1816° Gen. Harrison is the Father 
ot the North West, and the States of Ohio, I diana, | 
Michigan and Illinois, are under the greatest per-_ 
sonal obligations to bis wisdem, bis self sacrifice, | 
and hisvalor. President Madison vested him with | 
almost absolute power as Governor of the Judiana | 
Territory,and this Dictatorship thus couferred upon | 
him, he exercised with such honesty, that with the 
unlimited power of amassing wealth, he added 
nothing to himself, and with such judgment that he 
made few enemies, and thousands and thousands 
of friends. 

There never was a greater misapprehension of 
character than that which too many even of our 
own friends have, whw believe, that General Har- 
rison isan inferior man. It is an impossibility that | 
an inferior man could occupy s® many stations, | 
and so creditably as General Harrison. It is an 
impossibility that an inferior man could keep the’ 
confidence of so many successive administrations. 
of the Government, and obtain so often the suffra- 
ges of those who best knew him—his associates, his 
neighbors, his soldiers, his constituents, 

No man in this couutry, we have before remar- 
ked, has filled so many stations as General Elarri- 
son, not even Jolin Quincy Adams, as we seemed 
to admit the other day, for Mr. Adams’ services’ 
have been all civil, whereas General [artison,s 
services are both civil and military. General Har- 
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mand for young men to serve against the Indians, 
he took the commission of an Eosgn, in the U, 8, 
Artullery—this in 1791, when only 18° years of 
age, and hastened iinmediately to lis regiment at 
the ther Fort Washington. lle afterwards joined 
Wayne's Legion, and was selected by bim as one 
of lie aids de camp at the age of 19, being promo- 
ted to a Lieatenancy, [le acted thus as aid to Gen, 
Wayne at the blo dy and des,erate battle of the 
Viiamtyand for bis bravery in that conflict receiwed 
the especial approb non of his Commander-in-Chief 
and was seon after promoted to a Captaincy, 

Gen, Wayne's success having discomfiited the 
ludians, Capt. Uarnsoa gave up lis command in 
the army, and retired, but he was soon alter called 
from his retirement, and appointed Secretary, and 
ex officio Lieut. Governor of the North Western 
Tertiory,—and while in that station, the People 
almost unanimously elected him (shen 25 years of 
age) their delegate t» Congress. He took nis seat 
in the House of Representatives, December, 1799, 
and was soon appointee Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, of which Mr. Gallaun was a 
member. 

The next appointment which Mr. Harrison held 
was Governor of Indiana, and was invested with 
civil powers ofthe most important nature, as well 
as with military authority. The powers granted 
him were immense, and such as would have ena- 
bled him to accumulate a princely fortuve,--such 
powers indeed, as no man ought to have had, but 
whieh he exercised with eutire satistaction to the 
Public, I 1803, Mr. Jefferson appointed him sole 
Commissioner wo negotiate Indian ‘Treaties, and 


—flarrison effected thirteen treaties, with afferent 


tnbes of Iidians, and upon most advantageous 
terms. ile was Governor of ilis ‘Territory for thir- 
teen years, and at every successive expiration of 
his office, le was re-appointed at the earnest solici- 
tation of the People of the Territory. 

When Tecumseh united the hostile savages of the 
North West in a great Confederacy for the extirpa- 
tion of the whites, Governor Harrison was forced to 
take the field to defend his Territory. In 1811, 
he fought the celebrated Indian batile of ‘Tippeca- 
noe, and routed the forces of the famous Prophet. 
For his services in which, President Madison made 
honorable mention of him in his Message, and the 
Legislature of Kentucky pronounced htm a Hero, 
a Patriot, and a General, adding in solemn Resolu- 
tion their ‘*warmest thanks.” He received a bre- 
vet commission of Major General for the State of 


rison was born in Virginia, February 9th, 1773. | Kentucky, and soon after that was appointed @ 
His father Benjamin Harrison, was one of the most Brigadier General in the service of the United States. 
conspicious signers of the Declaration of Indepen-| In May 18J3, he made his gallant defence of Fort 


dence,—a member of the first Congress, and after-) Meigs, aud drove off the British General Proctor in 
wards Governor of Virginia. ‘This Revolutionary disgrace. 
Patriotdied in 1791, leaving his son William Henry, | 


under the guardianship of his friend, the celebrated | 
Robert Morris. Young Harrison was educated at’ 
Hampden Sydney College, and was intended for. 
the profession of medicine, but as about the time 


He afterwards marched his army to Malden, Up 
per Canada, end met Gen. Proctor again on the 
river Thames when he totally routed him, and the 
200 Indians under the command of Tecumseh, 
achieving a victory, of which the Lon. Langdon 


when his studies were closing, there wasa loud de-’ Cheves remarked in Congress,—that The victory 
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of Harrison was such as would have secured to a| 


Roman General in the best days of the Republic. | 
the honor ofa triumph.” In 1816.17, both Houses 


of Congress voted lima gold medal and their! 


thenks. 

In 1816, Gen Harrison was elected a Member 
of the House of Repres niatives in C nYeTess fier 
Ohio. He was afterwards a Senator tm the 
Legislature. In 1824, he represented Olio in th 
Senate of the Unired States In i828, J Q_ Ad- 
ams uppointed him Eavoy Extraordinary and Min 
ister Plenipotentiary to the Repudhe of Colombia, 


State 


where he wrote lus well koown Letter to Belivar.| 


The speeches, the Letters, the dispatches, the 
Essays and Addresses of Gen. Harrison are well 
known to all who have studied the history of the 


country.—We have not dwelt upon, for we have | 
confined ourselves to the naming of his public ser- | 


vices in order to prove what a man thus, so long, and 
so often trusted, cannot be an inferior man, Our 
enemies have created that impression in many 
minds, and jt is our daty thus 10 meet it. 





From the Nathonal Lotelligencer. 


PROGRESS OF THE HARRISBURG WHIG 
NOMINATION, 


The second act of the great drama, which his 
been so long in preparation, is now over. 
People of this country are to have their © THREE 
pays” of regeneration, as it seems tv be admited 
ou all hands now that they are, then have thy eve- 
ry thing to hope from the doings of this, the second 
day. ‘The confident belief, the sober, bearty, old 
fashioned enthusiasm, devout and steadfast, which 
characterized our fathers in their day of tribula- 
tion, is Coming in upon us from every side, with a 
slow, steady, contmually-augmenting, and, we be- 
lieve, irresistible power. It is the ground-swell of 


public opmion, setting from all the frontier States | 


toward the centre. It is beginning to be felt and 
acknowledged throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the land. A fromier population have 
alwaysa common sympathy. Hence the astonish- 
ing popularity of Anprew Jackson. ‘They have 
a settled and hearty preference fur qualities which, 
in the middle and more securely-posted States of 
a Confederacy, are looked upon as altogether sub- 
ordinate. ‘I'hus, while you hear it said in the 
heart of the country and along the seaboard, that 
the Farmer of North Bend, Wintram Henry Har- 
RISON, is upheld for the Presideutial chair, not be- 
cause he is a suldier, but notwithstanding he is a 
soldier, as if it were almost a disqualification fur 
any man to have served his conntry asa soldier, 
and to have poured out his blood fur her, you find 
the fiontier People of the States mustering in their 
strength for General Harrison, lifting up their 
arms, and declaring with the voice of congregated 
nations—a voice that will be heard, and cannot 
be misrepresented—that service, long and faithful 
service, of any sort, shall be a recommendation 
o their favor, and that, wherever they find military 
superadded to civil qualifications, and properly 


If the! 
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Chief Magistrate of the country, steadiness of pur- 
pose, tried inteprity, and long experience, that man 
will be regarded by them with special favor. 

‘The qualifications of Wits Hexry Har- 
ni-on, his long and fartafal services inthe governe 
ment of the Northwestern Ts ritory——o mighty 
empire of iteelf--when he had chatre of it; inthe 
councils of bis country, bo h in the Senate Cham. 
her and House of Representatives, and again as 
Foreign Minister, are nowhere so well known as 
are the battles in which he has been so uniformly 
~uceessful and so greatly distinguished along the 
frontier. Coming torh,as he did, immediately af- 
terthe disgraceful surrender at Detroit, when the 
| whole country was aghsst with consternation, and 
(driving back the imvading army—charge after 
charge--tll their Indian allies were scattered, and 
they themselves obliged to abandon our whole ter- 
(Titery in dismay—-is it strange that he should be 
| every Where regarded by the people as a deliverer? 
_and, apart from all exsgyeration, as another Wasa. 

INGTON? Is it wonderful that they should remem- 
| ber the battle of Long Island, in the Revolutionary 
| War--the retreat through th» Jerseys—the surren- 
der of fort afier fort--and the clamorous triumph 
of the British up io the battle of ‘Trenton—where, 
-ata single blow struck by George WasnincTon, 
at the very moment of our extremest peril and 
heaviest despondency, he gave another heart toa 
whole people? In these and oher like vicissi- 
tudes, and they will acknowledge—an astonishing 
resemblince of character between their revered 
Wasuincron and the soldier-farmer of Ohio: both 
remarkable fur solidity of jadgment, dignified 
moderation, inflexible firmness, and a religious 
equanimity which nothing was ever able to disturb: 
both springing to the saddle at the first call of their 
country, and both betaking themselves to the 
plough the moment they could be spared: both 
passing through the trials and temptations of pow- 
er with clean hands, with unsullied hearts, with 
unquestioned and unquestionable integrity : neither 
of the two remarkable for brilliancy or show, but 
both for that erduring and severe simplicity of 
character which always distinguishes the founders 
of a republic. 

That such opinions prevail farand wide through 
the country—much further and much wider than 
the warmest friends of General Harrison had 
ever supposed—we have now the most unques- 
tionable evidence. At the entertainment given 
on Wednesday last by the Whig members of Coa- 
gress, of both branches, to the members of the 
Harrisburg Convention, they found here, that all 
that had been done at Harrisburg was openly and 
solemnly authenticated; and the fucts upon which 
their opinions were founded were summed up, item 
by item, and published to the world. ‘The person- 
al preferences of the delegates themselves—all 
that smacked of man-worship—every thing that 
could interfere with the progress of the great work 
before them—had been offered up, with a fervor 
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combined with the high qualities desirable io a 


'and sincerity which appeared to remind the aged 
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and venerable men that were there, of the good 
old days of the Republic. All preferences, all 
wishes, all hopes, were found to weigh but as dust 
in the balance, when the declared wishes of the 
People were ascertained. Not a man shrunk from 
his dutv—not a man flinched or trembled. And 
that winch bad been a unanimous vote of the Har- 
risburg Convention, was now republished to the 
world as the unanimous vote, and the solemn de- 
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States, through their Representatives in Congress 
assembled. 

On recurring to the past, they found that Gen. 
Harrison, who was mentioned as a candidate on- 


not by a regular nomination, made an astonishing 
inroad upon the opposite party, and might have 
been elected, if his real strength had been known. 

And so, too, when they held counsel with the 
PRESENT and interrogated the FuruRE. While on 
the one hand, nothing had happened to diminish, 
bot many things to augment, the popularity of 
Wittiam Henry Harrison—he was now to go 
before the People in season, and regularly nomi- 


of Harrisburg was made up of aged and experi- 
enced men, hardly a dozen of the whole being under 
thirty-five, a large portion over threescore, and not 
a few from threescore and ten upwards—imen who 
had grown old in public service, and were only 
anxious to set their houses in order before they 
gave up the ghost; inasmuch as they had come 


mined to sacrifice every thing but their sober judg- 
ments and their honor, to the great cause they had 
grappled with; and, inasmuch as they were final- 
ly unanimous in the opinion that Wittram Henry 
Harrison, of Ohio, and Joun Tyxer, of Virginia, 
were ¢he men of the People—they had reason to 
hope—had they not?--that both would go abroad 
to the nation as no candidates of the People ever 
did before. Instead of being nominated by a 
newspaper—a caucus—a district—-or a legislative 
body—-they were numinated by the People them- 
selves, through their chosen delegates, in what, 
after all, was neither more nor less than a Congress 
of Nations. Instead o! finding their way, step by 
step, before the People, these candidates are pre- 
sented at once, and every where at the same time, 
before the same States have time to disagree, or 
to commit themselves beyond escape to any other 
candidates. 

We propose now to trace the proceedings which 
have been had here, in confirmation of what was 
done at Harrisburgh, and in justification of the 
Opinions above expressed. 

It appears that certain of the delegates to that 

onvention were led hither by a common impulse, 
and without plan or pre-arrangement, on Monday 
last. Happening to be together in the cars, it was 
found, on Comparing votes that they were all ear- 
nest admirers and faithful friends of Henry Cray 
—alltoa man! They called a meoting forthwith, 


ee 
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termination of the great Whig party of the United | 


ly a few months before the election of 1836, and | 


nated. Yet more: inasmuch as the Convention | 
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| put a New Englander in the chair, (Mr. Boarp. 


man, of Connecticut,) and resolved to wait on Mr, 
Cray, asa partof the Harrisburg Convention, to 
assure him that this, the crowning act of a seif. 
sacrificing and generous ambition on the part of 
timself and his immediate and warm personal 
friends of he South, bad been righ ly understood 
and worthily appreciated by the Convention; that 
‘tus letter to that body, conjuring them to merge all 
other consideratrons in that of helping their Coun- 
(try and their cause—the canse of Liberty thro’ 
out the earth—was of itself an imperish: ble mon- 
ument to his principles, and a justification of all 
that had ever been said or thought of him by his 
warmest and heartiest friends. 

On the morrow (Tuesday last) they re-assem- 
bled for the purpose, when it was found that, of 
tie twenty-two States which appeared in Conven- 
tion at Harrisburg, vo less than eighteen.were rep- 
resented at Washington by the same, or a part of 
the same delegates. ‘These were, Maine, Muassa- 
chusetis, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Illinois, Virginia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Missouri, Indiana, 

Having met Mr. Cray, Mr. Boarpman addres- 
sed him to the followiuy effect: “The gentlemen 
befire you, sir, are members of the National Con- 
vention recently assembled in [larrisburg for a 
great national purpose. On our way home, find- 
ing ourselves in your neighborhood, we have sought 





from the utlermost parts of their country, deter-| 


this interview to express in a body, our own per- 
sonal regard and attachment, our admiration of 
your character, and our profound gratitude for the 
great services you have rendered our common 
country. Our Convention completed its labors 
with the utmost harmony and enthusiasm, and for 
this result we are, in a great measure, indebted to 
you and your personal friends, and we have felt it 
a duty to acknowledge the debt, though we may 
never be able to do more.” 

To this Mr. Cuay replied in his happiest man- 
ner. All hearts were moved. A profuund solem- 
nity settled upon the countenances of the whole 
delegation, and some were affected even to tears. 
They were reminded of a passage in the history 
of their beloved Wasuineron, at Annapolis. It 
was ‘not that they loved Ceasar less, but that they 
loved Rome more,” in common with Cesar him- 
self. It was not that “they had come to bury 
Cesar,” much less “to praise him;” but they felt 
that he had been offered up-—not so much by his 
friends, however, as by himself--a living sacrifice 
to the great principles of our political faith, which 
forbids man-worship. It was Aristides writing his 
own name upon the shell, whereby he was to be 
banished for a season, because the people, who 
were tired of him called “Tue Jusr,” would have 
it so. 

Immediately after this affecting ceremony was 
over, a committee from the Whig Members of Con- 
gress, consisting of Messrs. Epwarp Curtis, of 
New York, Epwarp A. Wuurs, of Louisiana, 
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Wm. J. Graves, of Kentucky, Henry A. Wise, | commended, and the propriety of it has been gen- 
of Virginia, and Georce Evans, of Maine, waited | erally concurred in by all who agree as to the ne- 
on the delegates from Ularrisburg, and, through’ cessity of a change in the General Administration- 
their chairman, (Mr. Currts,) invited them to the) It appeared to me to be the best, if not the only 
entertainment which took place on Wednesday | practicable method of reconciling and uniting those 
evening. _ who, cunciding in the general principle, entertain- 
And here we had another sublime manifesta- | ed different views as tothe mst suitable candid- 
tion of the new spirit which is breaking forth from | ates for those high offices, and 1 have accordingly 
every part of our land—bursting out, as it were, | frequently expressed, and now repeat the expression 
with spontaneous combustion, There were no less, of my conviction of the expediency of an entire 
than twenty-five speeches between the hours of | and cordial acquiescence in the recommendations 
nine and two, beside 4nnumernble toasts, with long) of the Convention. 
intervals of music—-enough of itself to show that In the mean time, appeals directly and indirect- 
the severol speakers were in earnest--that what} ly have been made to me by a highly respectable 
they had to say was what they had no power to. Convention ho!den in Pennsylvania, and by pri- 
withhold. vale individuals, to decline giving my consent to 
Such indeed was the fact. Their hearts were) the use of my name, upon the ground that a dis- 
brimful, and running over, with jov and hope and/| tinguished citizeo of the State of Ohio is the first 
thankfulness. ‘They looked iatu the future; they | choice of the Opposition in Pennsylvania, and in 
saw the deliverance of their country at hand; the! the opinion of that Convention would be more 
spoilers afar off, cowering ane trembling before | likely to con-illiate general support than | should. 
the thunder of re‘ributiun. Such a bold and gen-| I have been also addressed by various respectable and 
erous bearing—such a determination to abide by| inteliigent citizens of New York, directly and ia 
their principles-~to stand or fall by the declara-| directly, recommending me to dectine the contest 
tions they had put forth--was never surpassed,! in behalf of another eminent cilizen, who has been 
even by the Barovs of Runnymede, when the| distinguished in both the military and civil ser- 














Great Cuarter of English liberty was wrung 
from the trembling hands of their master, by men 

‘¢ Who carved at their meal 

* With gloves of steel, 

© And drank the red wine through helmets barred,” 
No! nor even by the men of the Revolution, when 
they gathered themselves together, and offered up, 
not their household gods only, but their very 
Louseholds, to their country. 
ters worth recording for the furure, it was here, as 
it had been before at Harrisburg, solemnly pub- 
lished, that our candidates are candidates for one 
term only. Bitter and terrible experience have 
they had—enough and to spare, of mortification 
and sorrow—who saw not from afar the inevitable 
mischief proceeding directly from the disposition 
of men to strengthen themselves in power, and to 
perpetuate their dominion. Had they done so, 
and provided against it, wisely, and in season, how 


different might now have been the condition of 


our country ! 





Mae, CLAY, 

The following is a copy of the Letter from Mr. 

Cray, read in the Harrisburg Convention: 
Asuanp, Nov. 20, 1839. 

GENTLEMEN: The public use which has been 
made of my name, in connexion wit? the office of 
President of the United States, furnishes the mo- 
tive, as I trust it will form the apology, for this 
note. I address it to you because our common 
residence in the same State appears to me to ren- 
der you the most appropriate repository and organ 
of what I wish now to say. 

The Convention at Harrisburg to designate can- 
didates of the Opposition to the present Federal 
Administration, for the offices of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, has been re- 





view of the United States. 

Whilst I have been thus urgently but respectful- 
ly approached, numerous private citizens and pub- 
lic meetings and conventions in various parts of 
the United States (one of those conventions, in- 

deed, in Pennsylvania itself) have done me the 
_ honor to express their confidence in me, and to in- 
,the Opposition for the office of Chief Magistrate. 
| [tis perfect!y manifest that | cannot comply with 
‘all those conflicting opinions and wishes, nor, I ap- 
prehend, with any one of them, without disobliging 
the others. 

Under these embarrassing circumstances, I have 
thought it most advisable to leave to the Conven- 
tion at Harrisburg the fr e selection of candidates 
as being the assembly to which, by common con- 
sent, that important duty has been referred. Rep- 
resenting, as it probably will, all parts of the Uni- 
ted States, bringing together the feelings and views 
of all, and comparing and weighing the local in- 
formation which it will derive from every portion, 
it will be most competent to make a nomination 
acceptable to the great majority of its constituents. 
That it will be faithful to the high trust coufided to 
its judgment and patriotism, cannot be doubted; 
and having a full view of the whole ground, it will 
be more likely to make a selection agreeable to 
the great body of the Opposition than anv separate 
convention could do, however enlightened and pat- 
riotic it may be. If the Pennsylvania Convention, 
to which I have just alluded, be right in supposing 
that the distinguished citizen whom it prefers would 
be more likely to be successful than another, he 
ought to be numinated, and undoubtedly, for that 
reason, will be nominated by the Harrisburg Con- 











vention, should it entertain the same opinion. 


timate their wishes that I might be the candidate of 
Among other mal-' 
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With a just and proper sense of the high honor | President for the time being must either be the 
of being voluntarily called to the office of Presi- | chiefor the instrument of some political faction. If 
dent of the United States by a grea’, free, and en- | he aspire to the character of chief, he must neces- 
lightened People, and profoaudiy grateful to those sarily have enough of the elements of a Napoleon 
of my fellow-citizens who are desirous to see me | within him to make him dangerous to liberty, and 
placed in that exalted and responsible station, 1) if he stoop te the degredation of a mere party in- 
must, nevertheless, ssy,in entire truth and sinceri- | strument, he rerders not merely bimsell but the na- 
ty, that if the delibera ion of the Convention shall tion contemptitde. In the character of chief, he 
lead them to the choice of another as the candtd- | must devole the efforts of his first term to the 
ate of the Opposition, far from feelig any dis- procurement of a second—and the efforts of that 
contert. the nomination will have my best wishes, | second term, may, in some not very remote period 
and receive my cordial support. of future American history, be devoted to the pros. 

And, gentlemen, | hope that you, my friends | tration of Republicanism. In the character of an 
and neighbors, will excuse the Iberty 1 take in! instrument of party,pethaps the consequences most 
expressing to you my anxious desire that, discard: | to be dread: d, during any term of his Presidency, 
ing all] attachment or partiality to me, and guided | would be imbeelity and anarchy—bat, imbecility 
solely by the motive of rescuing our country from | and anarchy have ever furnished the soil in| which 
the dangers which now encomp:ss i, you will} a despotism lakes rout the most readily aud grows 
heartily unite in the selection of that citizen, al- | the most rapidly. 
though it should not be me, who may appear to be A single ters for the Presicency, if not entirely 
most likely, by his election, to bring about a silu- | free of the difficulties and dangers, just glanced at, 
tary change in the administratwn of the General | presents fewer facilities for the workings of ambition, 
Guvernmeni—a change without which we shall be | To be elected President of the United States, 
mocked by the forms, and siript of the substantial | ought to be the very u.timate ambition of the most 
benefits of free institutions. ambitious of American statesmen. ‘The acquisition 

From the tenor of this note, I scarcely need ob- of thatdignity, even but for four short years, should 
serve that you are a! perfect liberty \o make such | be considered the most brilliant recompense that 
use of itas in your discretion, may seem proper. | patriotic service could expect, and the most glo- 

I am, with high respect, your friend, rious reward that civil virtue could desire. ‘The 

HENRY CLAY. Presidency should ever be consecrated to the great 

To Governor Tuomas Metcatre, Gen. Leszie | work of preserving and perfecting the libertres and 
Comsgs, and the other Delegates from Kentucky | happiness of the nation—it shvuld never be debased 
to the Harrisburg Convention. into a political machine for the weaving of schemes 
of future ambition. 

Monsieur de ‘Tocqueville, who travelled througl 
the United States a few vears since, and who ex- 
amined every thing, pertaining to American insti- 

Much has been said and written on the propriety | tutions, with the eye of a closely investigating 
of confining the civic acon of the Presi lent to one | philosopher, thus describes the effects of an ap- 
term. In the creation of the office of Presidem, ) breaching P-esidential election, in which the ine 
the right of the incumbent to become a candidate | cumbent was a candidate: 
for re-election was undoubtedly intended as a| “The President is then absorbed by the cares 
means by which the people could express their ap- of self-defence, He no longer governs for the in- 
probation or disapprobation of his policy, In that | terest of the State, but that of his re-election. He 
view, the principle was not so very revolting. "he | does homage to the majority, and instead of check- 
theory was plausible, and, ifall our Presidents | ing its passions, as his duty commands him to do, 
could be made out of rigidly honest and patriotic | he frequently courts its worst caprices.” 
men, the practice would not be the least amiss,| Nothing in the shape of argument, can be added 
Unfortuna'ely, experience has shown that even an| tothe common sense observations of this deeply 
American President may be a little tinctured with | discerning foreigner. He had no predjudices to 
dishonesty—a iittle more inclined to gratify his, gratify; no whims to cherish. He looked upon 
own selfish ambition than to sacrifice upon the al- | things as they were; and as they were, he described 
ter of patriotism. ‘The Presidents of America, like |them. ‘The very same train of thought would oc 
the monarchs of Europe, are but men—though, per- | cur to every American, if every American were 
haps, of a better kind--st'll, they are but men, and | not an interested or an unthinking partizan. 
to men, neither philosophy nor experience have}  Whathas Mr. Van Buren been doing, for the 
ever accorded perfection. Napoleon began his ca- 
reer, a flaming Republican, and ended a despot. 

lhe American people may, some cay or other, 
elect a Napoleon to the chief magistracy. It is 
therefore well to be wise in time, and place compe- 
tent restraints to the graspings of political ambition. 
As matters are now ordered in this Republic, the 











One Presidential Term, 
We endorse the fullowing from the Ohio State 
Journal. 








last eighteen months, but laying plans and cancer 
ling measures to ensure his re-election in 1840? 
| What was the object of his late grand Presidential 
tour through the State of New York? No man, 
that is not politically insane, can see any thing else 
in it than a mere electioneering crusade. The 
affairs of government had to be loft at sixes and se- 
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vens, for some eight months, forno other purpose welfare, and the liberties of this republic! And 
than that the present incumbent of the Presidemtial | will the empire state lend her strong arm to fix this 
Chair should be reinstated in his darling office. yoke upon the Union? Will she light, with her own 
It is true, that he was still recewing a s lary of hands, the torch that is to consume the temple of 
twenty five thousand dollars per year, of the peo- our liberties? Wall she come and crouch beneath 
. fan Buren thought iaqnite tre advanemy car of the political juggernaut?— 
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ples’ mones——but Mr. V 


as prudent, quite as moral, tloappropriate two-thin’s 
of a year—(the pay of which is eighteen thousand 
seven hunndred and fifty dollars )—to the pertect- 


Wiil she banish the glorious recollections of the 
past? Will she yield all her bright hopes for the 
future?) Will she pluck every laurel from her 


ing of his schemes of selfish ess, as to devote that 

period to the goud of his country. Is any further 

argument, in favor of asingle Presidential term, 

required, after this last illustration? It isto be. 
hoped that there are enough of per ple, in the A- | 
merican Union, sufficiently sensible, honest and 
prtriotic, to say that no further argument is neces- 
sary. 


brow, and cast herself, a willing captive, at the 
feet of the Federal Ex entive?” 








For the Investigator and Expositor. 

Every Man his own Accountant, 

| ‘Taxes paid to County Collectors, although the 

most felt, are by no means the largest paid by the 

people. There is the imposi tax, paid by all 

who consume dutiable articles brought into the 

—— a | country from foreign paris. But the largest tax, 

Startling Truths Forcibly Spoken, is always that paid fora vicious or ignorant ad- 

A Government Bank.—TVhe following paragraph ministration of g: vernment—where an extrava- 

is taken from the Albany Duily Advertiser: gant expenditure of public money is permitted— 

“ While the presses in the pay of the Federal where embezzlement from the public funds are 

Administration are clamoring egainst the old Bank | frequent and large—or where derangements of 

of the United Siates and the new State Bank ct the currency are produced by governmental poli- 

Pennsylvania, they are making every effort to fas- | cy, the losses sustained by @ different revenue, to- 

ten upon the country a Government [nstitution | gether with fluctuations and embarrassments in 

more objectionable thaneither. ‘The President of trade, are necessarily, very great, and exceeding- 

the old Bank never possessed a tithe of the power | ly oppressive to the people; but in this country, 

which this system proposes to entrust to the Presi-| the corrective is in their own hands if they will 

dent of the United States. That Bank with all) employ it:--The ballot bor! the ballot bor! is 

its brauches, its large capital and numerous cusiom-| alone the ark of public safety, and the efficient in- 
crs, was never capable of exerting one quarter of 
the influence upon the business, the exchanges, and 
the currency of the country that she Federal Sub- 

Treasury must and will exercise. 

moreover, until Gen, Jackson’s attack, never m-d- 
dled with politics—-while the chtef end and aim of 
the Sub-Treasury is to enable the Federal Admin- 
istration always to control the politics as well as 
the business of the Union. Only conceive of the 

stupenduous frabric which these secret enemies of 

the republic are striving to rear! A Federal Sub- 


Treasury, at Washington with branch Sub-Trea-_ 


surics in every State! A Governinent Bank, in 
the centre, with its affiliated Branches throughout 
the entire Union! ‘The Custom House with its 
revenue cutters, surveyors, collectors, and gaugers, 
guarding the coast! The land office, with its ayrents | 
and receivers, protecting the frontiers! The Post | 


Office, with its thirty-five thousand agents, watching 


The Banks} 


/Strament by which 'the people can protect: them- 
Selves, ar d forfind their interests against the in- 
fluence of bad government. 

“Bat there is nothing hke figuring up,” as Maj. 
Downine says, when a man would know how he 
stands with the World. Farmer Nicely thinks 
the major is right; and here follows the result of 
his eyohering: 

The last year Esquire Nicely sold from his farm 


300 bushels of Wheat, $1,10 makes $330 00 
600 “ = of Corn, 60 360 00 
205 “ of Oats, 42 6 86 10 
15 hogs—wei'ng 2800 lbs. 5 “ 140 00 
Making in all, $916 10 


A pretty fair account this, for a quarter section 
farmer—with two chubs of boys—and six well 
grown gitls! But the squire calculates, if the 
banks had been compelled to give in to the ruinous 





the interior, the ‘regulator,’ as well as the dis- 
tributor of political information! Against this 
combination of efficial influence and private inter-. 
esta, how useless would be the exertions of the peo- 
ple! How vain every effort to effect a change in. 
the policy or the rulers of the State or the Union; | 
How feeble would be the hope, how remote the 
prospect of bursting asunder these bonds, should. 
they once be riveted upon the land. A monied 
despotism in its most odious forms—the despotism 
of acentral consolidated government, strengthened | 
by a monster bank, owned and controlled by the of-' 
fice-holders—would level} in the dust the honor, the 





policy of the government the last year as they have 
this, that his account would not have stood as well 
for him by on2-third; and all reasonable men, will 
think the squire’s calculation is pretty near the 
truth. 

Tis year, the whole of his produce is about 
the same in quantity as the last year, but differing 
in kind—he has made more corn and oats—and 
less wheat and pork. But, to make “square figu- 
ring,” he takes the same qrantity and kind for 
both years. 

The great crops of wheat this year w ould naturally 
lower the price; but had money been as plenty as 
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usual, it could not have fallen below 75 cents—for 
there isa good foreign demand, and the steck of 
old wheat is not large: ‘The crops of corn have 
not been so abundant this year: and it should 
command 374 cents per bushel! if there was plen 
ty of money to buy it. Outs should bring 334 
cents per bushel; and there is no reason why pork 
should not bring the price of the lust year, tor 
there is really a scarcity in the country, compared 
with other years. | 

Then according to the Squire’s calculation, which | 
every farmer may mike as well as himsell. he 


should (all things considered,) get fur his produce | 


this year, as follows: 


300 bushels of Wheat, at 75 cents $225 00 
spe) = 


600 * of Corn, “ 37% © 225 00 
205 «* of Oats, “ 338 GS 328. 
2800 pounds of Pork, “© 3 & 


Making in all, $6558 33:4 

But instead of the above fair living prices, Far- | 
mer Nicely, from the scarcity of money alone, ex 

pects to sell his crop this year, for the following” 

prices: 

300 bushels of Wheat, at GO cents §180 00, 


600 * of Com,* “ 31 * 187 00) 
205 * or Oats,* “© QQ. «& 45 10, 
2800 pounds of Pork,* “34 98 00 | 


' 
ae | 


Making in all, $510 10 | 

Now take $510,10, what his crop will proba-' 
bly bring, from §$6538,33%, what it should fai!y 
bring, but for the great scarcity of money, and it. 
makes a difference of $148,233. 

Now, Squire Nicely thiuks he will sustain this 
loss, and perhaps considerably more, by the bad. 
management of the Van Buren administration, 
which has destroyed one of the most uniform and 
best currencies in the world—while it has embar-, 
rassed the use and circulation of money to that) 
degree, that none but a few mel people have any. 
to buy produce with. But this is not all; the. 
Squire lays aut about $100 a year for sture goods 
brought over the mountains. ‘The traders who. 
bring out and sell those goods, have to pay S100 
of debt in New York, with $110 they get for them; 
of Cuurse, they cannot submit tu this loss from their 
own pockets—and they put it on the price of their 
goods. So the whule loss sustained by one fir-| 
mer, through the bad policy of the present adain- 
istration, in one year, is $148,23¢ in the price of 
his produce, and to $10 in the exchange agaist | 
the country; making in all, $158,238. | 

Squire Nicely also thinks, this is a pretty heavy 
“quarter section” tax to pay for vad government;| 
but he did not see it so clear, until he set down to, 
“figure it up;” and he advises all farmers to do 
the same thing for themselves: for then they will_ 
see what the Squire his ofien been told—but did 
not believe—“that more money can be saved by, 
going to vote on election days, than can be earned 
at home;” besides, the Squire acknowledges he| 
dislikes to go among a crowd—and has not been 
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to an election these threo years—but his neigh- 
bors may depend, the smart money he pays this 
year, will not soon be foryvotten. JOSH. 
, Esquire Nicely’s son— 
for the old Gentleman. 
Vote. —Corn has been sold. in ‘Troy, for 25 ets. per 
bushel; Outs have been sold at 20 e's., and falling; 
Pork of S3 per hundred; this makes a deduction 
of SSO,10, 10 be taken from Squire Nicely’s cal- 
colation, wich will swell lus vearly tax to $238, 
334—enough to build a first rate schocl house.— 
piror. 





Khe Nomination 

Of General Wintram Ileney LAarnrson as candid- 
ate for President of the United States ts received in 
one universal voice of approbation by the Whigs of 


the Union. Puble meetings have been held in Bos- 


140 00 | ton.New York, Harford, Poughkepsie, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore,in fact in every ety and village wherever 
the glorious news of the result of the convention has 
beenp omulgated: ancomination so unabimous, and 
that, too, by the largest and most respectable cone 
vention ever assembled, was never before made in 
the United Stares. ‘The augury is a good one.— 
The mandate has been issued by the voice of the 
sovercign people and it will be obey ed. The 
wisdom of the nation was there assembled from ev- 
ery section of this vast Republic. Aged and time 
honored veterans, and the purest patriots of the 
lund, laid aside alike their ease and their infirmi- 
ties, and repaired to the spot now consecrated by 
their noble acts, and in their coulest: and most re- 
flective deliverations, have most emphatically de- 


ceclared Gen. Harrison is worthy and well quali- 


fied, to fillthe high st station on earth. "The elec- 
tion of this great Patriot to the Presidency cannot 
increase the bonor that this nomination confers up- 
on bin. “To be thus nom nated, and by such a bo- 
dy of men, patriots and Statesmen, 1s glory enough 
for a whole iife time. As to Martin Van Buren 
ihe measure of his days are accomplished, he is 
doomed to pass into that ob cunty which his merit 
and services so preeeminently quality him, 


SS 
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